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The Effects of Equal Status Cross-Sex Contact on 
Students' r.'^>' -^^.r-poc yr-i'-il Attitudes and Behavior 



• by 

Ma r 1 a ine h. Lo c kli e e d 
and 

Abigail M. Harris 



In the past few years, increasing attention hris been drawn to the identification 
of appropriate strategies for reducing sex-ro le stereotyper; in schools. Such 
attention is a move away from previous concerns with documenting the exist an ce of 
s u c h s t e „^ o ty pe s . 

From social psychology it is possible to identify three major lines of thinking 
with regard to stereotype reduction: 1) a cognitive social learning approach^ which 
concentrates on providing non--sex--3 tereo typed models for children to emulate, 2) a 
cognitive dissonance approach, wnich concentrates on providing children equal st atus 
contact with persons about whom stereotypes are held, and 3) an organizational 
structural approach^ which concentrates on equalixing differences in legitimate 
power between negatively and positively stereotyped groups. Ifhile the first line of 
thinking stresses sex differences that emerge as a function of role modeling — and 
omits any recognition of the differences in social value accorded to male and female 
roles — the second and third lines of thinking concentrate squarely on the value issue. 

Tliat sex-role s r jreotyping , lack of equal-status contact (i.e., sex segregation) 
and imbalance in influence between males and females occurs in schools is well 
documented (Pottker and Fishel, 1976; Lockh^3ed and Hall, 1976), 

In a. landmark study published in the Harvard Educational Review , Lee and Cropper 
(1974) discuss how educational practices reinforce sex-role stereotypes from preschool 
onward. These practices are reviewed more recently by Lockheed and Ekstrom (1977). 
In particular, teachers reinforce girls for quiet, passively attentive behaviors. 
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(Lee, 1 976; Lee and Ked i r-Voivod as , 1976) while inLeraccing r-ore often with the more 
indep-ndent. , active and assertive boys (Oood, Sikes and Brophy, 1973). School 
curriculum materials, including books and tests, also reinforce sex-role stereotypes 
{"Woi::on ^-vj Is'ords and Ima'-'us, 197"; '! l;.o, Mc^arthv mid Steckler,. 1^74: Donlon, 
K k s t r om and Lo c kh e e d , 1^77). 

Se>: segregation refers both to pra* i:ices, now illegal under Title IX, such as 
separate, shop and homeinaking course;; for boys and girls, as well as to students* 
profereares for same-se:-: grouping. Such student preferences for sex-segregation 
has been observed in preschool (Fagot, 1977), as well as in elementary school. In 
the present stuvly» for example, fewer than half of eitlier the girls or the boys, in the fall, 
reported that they liad worked on school work with a cross-sex partner. Teachers do 
not typically counteract this preference on the children's part', believing it to be 
a stage they will outgrow. Yet, segregation in any form is a potential source of 
stereotypes regarding the stereotyped groups (Katz and Benjamin, 1960). Furthermore, 
it Is clear frorj the s tudent s^ responses that there is an unequal desire for such 
separate sTn: a third of the girls but less than one-fourth o\, the boys would choose 
to work in a mixed- sex group. 

Finally, an important organizational determ.inant of sex-role stereotypes is 
the absence of female leadership in schoc:;ls, both in terms of the school organization 
and ot curriculum content. H e elem.entary teachers are predominantly females, 
principal'.^ ire inc reas L: i/, ; y male, a situation which provides sex-inequitable models 
of leatiers within the school organization itself. Nationally 83% of elementary school 
principals, V7% of secondary school ,principa Is and 99% of district superintendant s are 
male (Pottker and Fischel, 1^76). In addition, famous women are conspicuously absent 
from school curricula (Women on Words and Images, 1972). Students are conscious of 
tliis absence. For example, in the nresent study while approximately 80% of the 
children could name at least' one famous man they had studied during 1976-77, fewer 
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than 35% of Lhem could name a famous woman they had sLi:rie.d. 

The absence of female leader is also observed in behavioral studies of 
mixed-sex groups of students. Not only have ve found that ini:Ked-se>: group- are 
influenced more by tlv: ir.ale. grotip meriibers, ve have nlso found even vhen the girls 
behave as the leaders, they are not perceived as such (Lockheed and Harris, 1977) > 
In the present study we found that while the proportion of boys viewing themselves 
as a ''very good leader" was slightly greater at the end of fifth grade compared to 
the beginning of fourth grade (from 32% to 35%) the proportion of girls so viewing 
themsolf was nearly cut in half over the same period of time (from 27% to 17%). 

In the present paper, we examine the effects on children's attitudes of 
experiencing, 1) non-sex stereotyped role models, 2) equal-status cross-sex interaction 
and 3) female leadership. The attitudes we examine are directly related to each of 
these aspects of stereotyping. 
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METHOD 



Tne dat:a reported in this paper .ere collecL-d as part of an rngoing evaluation 
of a teacher training; project, entitled Promoting Equal Status Behavior Between Boys 
and Girls in the Classroom, funded for two years by the Women's ^ducational Equity 
Act Program of the U,S. Office of Education. The present paper covers the first year 
of the project, 1976-77, during which teachers were recruited and trained pursuant to 
a subsequent materials development workshop. 

Two larj?,e surburban schools agreed to participate in the project. Each of the 
schools v/as divided into "units" which were reasonably independent minischools. 
Students in the separate units did not interact as part of their daily school schedule. 
Teachers were recruited to participate in a materials development and evaluation 
:)roject; they were paid for their after-school participation. One lanit in each school 
was designated as an "experimental" unit and one as a "control" unit. Only teachers 
from the "experimental" units were selected to participate, Not all teachers in the 
experimental units were participants. 

The experimental intervention consisted of six two-hour workshops during which 
general principles were outlined, consciousness raising films were shown, consciousness 
raising activities vere conducted, and preliminary techniques were written for trying 
out with children. There was no effort to evaluate the extent to which the techniques 
sujsgested in the workshops were implemented in the teachers' classes although such an 
evaluation was planned for the second year of th.e project. 

The purpose of the data collection effort of the first nr of this project 
was threefold: 

I. To gather baseline data regarding children's behavior and attitudes in the 
fourth and fifth grades ; 
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2, To test the hypothesized relationships between experience of iicn~sex 

r..le stereotypes, equal status cross-sex interaction and female leaders'nip 
and subsequent attitude change; 

3, and, incidentally, to examine the effects of teacher consc iouc-n^ss ralsi::;^ 
on children's attitudes and behavior ch»ange. 

At the beginning of the school year and again at the end of the year we administered 
a survey to 1,000 fourth and fifth grade children attending the project sch.ool. Tlie 
students surveyed were the entire fourth and fifth grade population of a central 
N'ew Jer^^ey school district. Items on the survey asked about the childrens' experience 
with non-sex-stereotyping, cross-sex interaction and female leadership, as well as about 
their attitudes toward sex role stereotypes, cross-sex interaction and leadership. 
Six indexes weie constructei: 



(1) children 

(2) children 

(3) children 

(4) children 

(5) <:;:ildren 

(6) children 



's experience with non-sex stereotyping (INDNS) 

exp2rience with cross-sex interaction (INDvCSI) 
's experience with female leadership (INDFL) 
's attitudes toward sex-role stereotyping (DEPNS) 
's attitudes about cross-sex interaction (DEPCSI) 
's attitudes about leadership (DEPFL) 

The items comprising each of these indexes may be found in the Appendix. A higher 
value on each index Indicates tb.e stereotyped end of the scale. The intercorrelat ions 
between these scales are presented in Appendix Table A. It is clear that, in the fall, 
the only strong rela t ionship^J \?ere found between the experience of non-sex stereotyping 
and the experience of female leadership. This, however, is an artifact of the index 
construction, since there are common items in the two indexes. Tlie reason for the 
commonality is that, in many cases, the experience of women in non-sex stereotyped 
roles is also the experience of women in positions of leadership. 

. In addition, we obtaiiierl selected demographic, achievement, school attitude 
occupational and educational aspiration and cognitive style infox^mation regarding each 
child. These variables are defin-d in Table 1, where summary statistics are reported. 
Q Me 2 reports summary statistics on the indexes. ^ 
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RESULTS 



Tn exair.ir.in-; the results from the survey, v;e have used a simple least-squares 
regression to estim^lte the effects of the independent variables on the dependent 
ones. In each analysis, ve have separated the analyses by sev^f child. Several 
equations have been estimated in each analysis. 
The effects of student orp eri ence on __stAident attitude^ 

To examine the effects of student ex-perience on studenr attitude change, ve 
e s t LiTia ted 1 1 ^ e f o 1 low i n ^. e q u a : o ns : 

1 . Leadership 

2. c.'ross-'sex interaction 

S='0^^"l'■^2^^^2^^3'^2^•J4^\,\ 

S=%'-\^ll'""2^S^^3""2\'S4^..^., 

3. Non-sex-rolo stereotyping, 

N2=BQ+B^N^.fB^NE2+B3CE2+^P.^B.X_. 
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Where L^= attitudes toward leadership, fall survey 

attitudes tov;?rd leadership, spring su 'vey 
attitudes toward cross-sex interaction, fal]. survey 
C^-- ar.rltudes uoward cros^s-seK in t: eract i , spring sur^/ey 
N = attitudes toward 

non-~s ex-'S t er €io t yp inp , fall survey 
attitudes toN^ard non-sex-stereotyping, spring survey 
LE2= experience oE feniaie leadership, spring survey 
CE^= experience oi :voss-sex in terac ::lor: , spring £;urvey 
^^2^ experience of non-sex-sterf^M: yping, spring survey 

ZX^^ a set of demographic, achievement aptitude and attitude variables 
defined in Table 1. 

From Table 3 it is evident that we ^.vere unable to identify determinants of attitudes 
toward leadership. The ^ew significant correlations are anonalous , as there is a 
negative relationship between both fall and spring measur r and between exposure to 
female leaders and attitudes toward leadership. 

There were, hcwever > strong relationships between change in attitude toward 
cross-sex interaction and experience with cross-sex interaction for both girls and 
boys. For boys, there v;as also a positive relationship between exposure to a female 
leader and a positive attitude ciJange regarding cross-sex interaction. For boys, 
exposure to non-sex~s t ereo typ ing was also positively related to a positive change 
regarding attitudes toward cro^js-sex interaction. Younger children were more 
stereotyped, and, for boys, coming from a large family was lelated to lesi^ stereotyped 
attitudes regarding cross-sex interaction. Girls with more varied occupational 
aspirations and with a more positive attitude toward reading were more likely to have 
changed their attitudes regarding cross-sex interaction in a non-sex-s tereotyped 
direction. 

Both boys and girls who had experienced nore cross-sex interaction were less 
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likely to hold stereoLvpod attitudes i^^garding sex ro' in general. l-Zliile exposure 
to non-sex stereotyped models was an important determJaant of male attitude ^nange, 
this was not the case for lemales. For girls, attitude -jiiange was affected by 
cognitive style and u.Gasur'-d achievement, while hoys from sine.le parent ''.iir.ilieL^ and 
having positive .attitudes toward math were rv.-^re s t ere':^*:yped in their atittudes. 

jgjc£er inTen t n 1 trea_tnie_nt ef ':ec ts^ on experien ce variables . 

Since we had evidence to sup; ^rt thr hypothesized relationships between the 
experience variables and the attitude chap.ge variables, we wanted to test directly 
the effects of che experiment on the experience variables — as seen through trie 
childrens^ perceptions. 

In Table 4, we report the results of these estimations, which in a].l cases include 
equations of the following form: 

U"here spring experience variable 

E^= fall experience variable 

X= experimental trea'iment 

-Jb^.^ demographic variables etc. 

Table 4 shows quite clearly that the experimental treatr.-er.t was effective 
vis-a-vis the _gJJ^l_s l^^reeptionG of both cross-sex interaction experiences and 
non-sex stereotyped experiences. In both cases, girls in the experimental group 
reported less stereotyped spring experiences controlling for fall experiences. This 
did not obtain for either boys or for female leadership experiences. 

EjC£er iment al tre atment determinants of atti tu de change . 

Our final question was: Was the teacher consciousness-raising activity sufficient 
to produce changes in children's attitudes? Equations similar to those in the 
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previous s-ction we-' er> tirr.aeed , substituting attitudes in fall and spring for 
experience in fall and spring. From Table 5» it is clear that zhe experimental 
treatment did not mange children's attitudes. This is not surprising, however, 
as the intervention vas not artually intended to have this effect. 
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CONCMISION 

Froni this study there are several conclusions to be dravm. 
i'ir-;L, and inost sigTii f lean tly ^ we have provided evidence that children's 
exper ' ^nces of cross~se>: interaction and non~sex~role stereotyping are important 
deterniinants of v_hangGS in their attitudes about taese issues. That is, we found 
that children whose school experience included having a man as a teacher, having 
a vo:?.an as a unit. leader, having a woman as a priiicipal, knowing women who supervise 
men and kr.owing women doctors — these children were more likely to hold more 
egalitarian beliefs about sex differences, intelligence, job disc iminat ion , working 
women, and domestic roles and to have positive attitudes about cross-sex friendship 
and work choices. Similarly, we found *:hat children whose teachers did not group by 
s whose teachers assigned them school work in mixed-sex groups, who played sports 
and engaged in clubs in sex- integrated groups, and whose parents were supportive of 
cross-sex friendships — these children were more likely to have cross-sex friendship 
choices J cross-sex work partner choices, and to approve of cross-sex interaction in 
general, as well as to hold less stereotyped attitudes regarding men's and women's 
roles in work and society. 

Second, we have shown that a teacher consciousness raising workshop can have 
effects on childrens' perceptions of their environment, making them more aware of 
cross-;: interaction in class, sports, school work, and clubs and making them more 
aware of women principals, men teachers and women in non-cradit ional roles. 

Third, we have suggestive evidence that childrens' attitudes are not changed 
directly through teacher^s awareness of sexism, but are changed through behavioral 
experiences which are in the power of the teacher to control, such as cross-sex 
grouping and providing non-sex stereotyped experiences in school. 

\ 
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APPENDIX A 

Scale 1: Independent Non--sa>: Stereotyping (INDNS) 
STU 17-ITKM 10: Have you ev^r had a man as your regular teacher? 
STU 18-ITEM 11' ^^ve you ever been in a unit that had a woman as a unit leader? 
STU 19-IT™ 12: Have yo^ ever been in a school that had a woman principal? 
STU A^^-ITEM 35: Is there any man you can think of who has a woman for a boss 

(or supervisor)? 
STU 45-ITEM 36: Do you know any women doctors? 

Scale 2: Independent Cross-sex Interaction (INDCSI) 
STU 20-ITEM l^' This year, does your teacher ever divide the class into a boys group 

and a girls group co be excused or to go places or do things? 
STU 21-ITEM 51: Do you play sports with both girls and boys? (Do you play any sports 

with both girls and boys?) 
STU 22-ITEM l6 : Does your teacher ever have you work on school work with a' girl/boy? 
STU 34-ITEM 26: Do you belong to any clubs that have both girls and boys as members? 
STU A9-ITEM 41: This year have you ever invited a girl/boy over to your house to play? 
ITEM 46: Who do your parents want you to have as friends? 

Scale 3: Independent Female Leadership (INDFL) 
STU 1«-ITEM 11" Have you ever been in a unit that had a woman as a unit leader? 
STU 19--ITEM 12: Have you ever been in a school that had a woman principal? 
STU 31-ITEM 23: Tliis year in school, have yo^ studies about any famous women? 
STU 43-ITEM 34: Have you ever been in a group of girls and boys (a team or a club) 

where a girl was chosen as leader or captain? 
STU 44--ITEM 35: Is there any man you can think of who has a woman for a boss (or 

supervisor) ? 

STU 27-ITEM 21: Which of the following TV programs 'have you watched? Mark an X by 
all you have watched. ^'Hiich of the following TV programs have you 
watched more than once? Mark an X by all you have watched more than 
once . ) 

0 15 
IC 
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APPF.NDIX A (page 2) 



STU 2 3- ITEM 17; 



STU 38-TTEM 30: 



STU 57-ITEM 48; 



STU 58-ITEM 49: 



STU 59-ITEM 50; 



STIJ 60-1 TEM 51: 



STU 71-ITEM 61: 



STU 16-ITEM 9: 



STTJ 48-ITEM 40: 



STU 50-ITEM 42: 



Scale 4; Dependent Non-sex S t ere ... typing (DEPNS) 
Are girls and boys more alike than different, or are girls and boys 
more different than alike? 

Do you think that women are usually smarter than men, that men are 
usually smarter than women, or that being smart doesn't have anything 
to do with being a woman or a man? 

In general , would you say that an employer or a company can choose to 
hire only men for certain kinds of jobs? 

If a woman wants to have a career or a full-time job, should she get 
married ? 

Some people say that women and men should be paid exactly the same 
for doing the same job for the same amount of time. Other people 
say that men ought to get paid more for their work because they have 
families to support. Wliich do you say? 

VJhenever possible, should husbands and wives both work part-time and 
both take care of children part-t.ime? (Should husbands and wives 
both work part-time and both take care of children part-time?) 
Intelligent people are people who have good ideas and solve problems. 
Who do you think are intelligent? 

Scale 5: Dependent Cross-sex Interaction (DEPCSI) 
Think of your three best friends in this school. Are all your friends 
g:lrls/boys like you, or is one or more a boy/girl? 

Think of three people in your class that you would like to work with 
on a project. Are they, all boys, all girls, both boys and girls? 
Read this story and then answer the question. 

Jc ri is looking for a job. There is a large airport in his town and 
; ire are jobs open as flight attendants and as ground crew. The 
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STU 53-ITEM 45: 

SlU 37-ITEM 29: 
STU 42-ITEM 33: 
STU 62-ITEM 53: 
BOSS-BOSS 2: 



flight attendants make a little more money than the ^roiiDd crew 
makes. Most of the flight attendants are women and most of the 
ground crew are men. oTohn can do both jobs. He has been offered 
both jobs, and is trying to decide which job to take. Which job 
should John take? 

Do you think boys and girls should play sports like baseball and 
soccer together? 

Scale 6: Dependent Female Leadership (DEPFL) 
Would you feel comfortable being a class president? 

How good a leader do you think you are or go you think you would be? 
Are you a leader? 

Like to be the boss — doesn't like to be the boss. 
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Table A Correlations Between Student E>:i)f2rience and Attitudes 



Fall CorrGlatiDus Spring Correlations 





INDNS 


U'DCSI 


INDFL 


DEPNS 


DEPCSI 


DEPFL 


INDNS 


IKDCSl 


INDFL 


DEPNS 


DLPCSI 


DEPFl 






.115 




-.035 


.032 


,107 




1 f\l 














,1M 


.698 


.090 


.063 


• 132 




.223 


.656 


.032 


.162 


-.141 


IN'DCSl 


.198 




.129 


.m 


.355 


,160 






,0/0 


.ZJJ 




10/ 




.091 




,117 


.124 


.281 


.177 


.090 




.174 ' 


.161 


.381 


.062 


INDFL ■ 


.57^ 


.303 




-.061 


-.004 


.044 


.568 


,111 




-.031 


D on 

.089 


-.149 




.568 


.170 




.147 


.078 


,040 


.646 


.240 




.063 


.084 


-.164 


BEPNS 


.050 


.196 


.17i 




.080 


-.031 


.043 


.218 


.114 




,177 


-.159 




.010 


.302 


.025 




.184 


,140 


.225 


.361 


.313 




.218 


.001 


Di;ri;si 


.1^9 


.m 


.Ilk 


,320 




,139 


.189 


.470 


.328 


.372 




-.105 




.095 


.419 


,m 


.384 




.322 


.083 


.553 


.198 


.359 




-.074 


DEPFL 


.051 




.028 


-.190 


.031 




-.107 


-.021 


-.008 


.019 


-.015 ■ 






-.00/4 




.072 


-.097 


-.057 




-.181 


-.201 


-.184 


-.1^4 


-.220 





Girls abova diagonal 
Boys below diagonal 

4th grade above 5th grade 

1. All children surveyed in fall (12/27/77 ran) 

2. Children surveyed in fall and spring (1/3/78 run) 

3. N > 2.00; p > .05 if r > i .15 
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Table 1: Demographic and Acadeniic Information by 
Sex, Grade and Experimental Condition 





























h\.\\ Grade 








ii Grade 








Experimental 


Control 


Exporiru'nta! 


ilontrol 


BacK|^round I nf orniat Ion 










Fpma 1 p 
I L.Uld i w 


J let J, t. 


I L ilia 1 C 


iiaie j 


I L.IUUI.C 


Number of siblings 




(N=99) 


(N=92) 


(N-94) 


(N=81) 


(N=73) 


(N-79) 


(N-76) 


(M=94) 




X 


1.87 


2.03 


2.06 


1.89 


1.73 


2,25 


2.22 


2.33 




(SD) 


(1.65) 


(1.65) 


(2. 06) 


(1.79) 


(1.29) 


(2,03) 


(2.11) 


(1.95) 


Who do yon live with 




















most of the time? 


% 


\\\-^ Jl ) 


Kli-- Jl ) 


ViN-^7Z ) 


^N-OZ ) 


[ti'i I) 




iN-/ 1 ) 




Both parents 


7 


66.7 


81.3 


68.5 


76.8 


69.0 


75.9 


74.0 


78.7 


Mother only 


/o 


25.3 


16.5 


29.3 


22.0 


22.5 


17.7 


19.5 


16.0 


lULUt;!. ULU.y 


/o 


1.0 


1.1 


2.2 


1 .2 


1.4 


2.5 


2.6 


1.1 


Other 


<!/ 

in 


7.1 


1.1 


0.0 


J.O 


7.0 


3 8 


3 9 


4 3 


Mother finish college? 


I 


(N=100) 


(N=91) 


(N=91) 


(N=82) 


(N=73) 


(N==79) 


(N-77) 


(N=94) 


Yes 


I 


53.9 


37.4 


57.1 


51.2 


46.6 


24.1 


41.6 


43.6 


No 


t 


16.0 


24.2 


17.6 


23.2 


20.5 


39.2 


24.7 


28.7 


Don't know 


I 


31.0 


38.5 


25.3 


25.6 


32.9 


36,7 


33.8 


27.7 



- continued next , page 
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Table 1; (continued) 



4th Grade 



5th Grade 





Experimental 


Control 


Experimental 


Control 


Male 


female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Moth.er havs job' 


(N=100) 


(N=91) 


(N=90) 


(N=82) 


(N=72) 


(N=78) 


(K=77) 


(N=93) 


Ye9-full iim I 












?o ^ 
£7 .J 


^0 , D 


/i3. U 


Yes-part-time I 






?fi 7 






jU.O 


90 Q 

47. 7 


'in 1 


WO /i 


42.0 


36.3 


46.7 


41.5 


40.3 


39.7 


41.6 


41.9 


Father finish college? I 


(N=100) 


(N=91) 


(N-90) 


(N-81) 


(N=73) 


(N=79) 


(N=77) 


(N-94) 




54 0 




U / i 0 


JO » u 


^fi Q 

JO . 7 


4 J . D 


Ji» 7 


jU. U 


No I 






0 ■ 7 




Li. • J 


1 7 7 




on 9 


Pinn ' (■ Irnnt.i V 


32.0 


42.9 


23.3 


?5.8 


28.8 


36.7 


33.8 


29.8 


Father have a job? % 


(N=99) 


(N=91) 


(N=90) 


fN=80) 


(N=73) 


(N=79) 


<N=7/) 


(N=93) 


Yes-full time I 


89.9 


91.2 


84.4 


91.3 


87.7 


91.1 


80.5 


91.4 


Yes-part-time • 


6.1 


3.3 


12.2 


6.3 


11. 0 


7.6 


13.0 


5.4 


N(; I 


4.0 


5.5 


3.3 


2.5 


1.4 


1.3 


6.5 


3.2 



- continued next page 
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Table 1: (continued) 









4th Grade 




5th Grade 






I'^^pet^imental 


Control 


gxperimental 


Control 






Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Academic Information 




(N-99) 


(N-92) 


(N=94) 


(N=8l) 


(N-73) 


(N=79) 


(N=76) 


(M=95) 


Iow;i Test of Basic Skills 


















Total Reading 


X 

(SD) 


47.05 
(33.34) 


61 12 
(29.97) 


44.93 
(34.61) 


52. 9A 
(34.95) 


LL 64 

(35.61) 


51.85 
(29.52) 


(32.77) 


51.21 
(32.17) 


Total Math 


X 

(SD) 


51.21 
(31.74) 


60.07 
(29.47) 


48.77 
(33.72) 


48.62 
(31.01) 


is. 05 
(35.69) 


53.58 
(30.03) 


AO 7S 

t+v • / 0 

(33.14) 


50.48 
(31.62) 


TOTAL 


X 

(SD) 


51.11 
(22.67) 


67.02 
(20.80) 


58.72 
(22.15) 


61.04 
(23.09) 


S4.74 
(25.50) 


61.11 
(19.78) 


SS 

(20.26) 


60.97 
(22.60) 


Cognitive Style (GEFT-C) 


X 

(SD) 


10.36 
(6.80) 


11.62 
(7.65) 


9.28 
(6.85) 


8.98 
(6.20) 


13.09 
(7.57) 


13.95 

(6.80) 


10.61 

:".5I) 


12.61 
(7.03) 


Attitude Toward Reading 


X 

(SD) 


23.05 
(2.77) 


(2.71) 


9"^ SO 

(4.43) 


24 n/ 
(2.82) 


23. /o 
(3.35) 


23.8'' 
(3.38) 


2J.66 
(2.54) 


(2.85) 


Attitude Toward Math 


X 

(SD) 


23.59 
(2.96) 


23.21 
(3.06) 


23.66 
(2.84) 


22.72 
(^•25) 


23.84 
(2.97) 


23.94 
(3.11) 


23.30 
(3.61) 


22.91 
(3.35) 
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Table 2: 


Means and 


Standard Daviations 


of Index Scores, 








by Sex of 


Student and Suir\^ey Administration 








Hales (339) 


Females 


(34/.; 






Fall 


Spring 


Fall 


Spring 


Independent & 










Dependent Tndexes 














7.46 


7.58 


7 9 


7.43 




S.D.= 


(1.21) 


(1.02) 


(1.16) 


(1.04) 


INBCSI 


M= 


7.35 


8. 26 


7 0^ 


8.01 




S.D.= 


(1.20) 


(l.AO) 


(1.14) 


(1.18) 


INDFL 


M= 


9.27 


9.23 


8.89 


8.99 




S.D.= 


(1,20) 


(1.17) 


(1.11) 


(1.15) 


DEPNS 


M= 


10.22 


9.71 


9.40 


9.06 




S.D.= 


(1.70) 


(1.54) 


(1.30) 


(1.24) 


DEPCSI - 


M= 




5.89 


5.82 


5.64 




S.D.= 


(1.17) 


(1.24) 


(1.04) 


(1.02) 


DEPFL 


M- 


6.33 


10.15 


6.89 


10.43 




S .D.== 


(1.10) 


(1.99) 


(1.16) 


(1.93) 
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-"'wilt ftl ilw 5ftr«lrtin'.i o( ^(TI'Vk iJlii jr>plnn, CfOii-^n lolitictlm. 
LiiJ"*M(- A:-; a ^mMnn o' fill Atliluloi, Ioh-'^m f,tti«otn>lfH, Cron-I*.; Inttnctljn^ 

























srmic 
























'-•••litihlf 






























Ill (n-])ti 






rtitlii i»M 


Kalii (r.«3)1l 


rtul 


1* (rt- 342) 


fblQi (n-339| 


FtniUi (n042) 




fj.^JW !i 14*) 




OM 






•J^" -u? ,m 
{^y.m (0.o:j) (3:,ii5! 


.121 .m 
(ii.i»:) (i»,c60) (11. n?) 


.320 .29^ .2?/ 
(U.Ji?) (3I).U0) 02. jn) 


.221 .210 .212 
(M.MJ) (11.^731 (IVQIB) 


.3W ,35* ,330 

(ii.iai (M.MJi (3t,uo> 


,2*0 .332 .;n 1 

{20.20a) {l9.i2V (I3.fl59) 


















.130 


,12* 




fl.Wli 


i.n:) 












.103 


.022 
(I. Oil) 


.079 
(2.216) 


.055 
(1.020) 


.011 '.lis I 

{.Ui] (.M*) j 


-■"■''1 i.r.;. 




. M 


{..Si,) 






..&IJ 


■J^' .15b j;9 
(U-'tJ^) (Jt.u;) (j8,w) 


.);; .)n 
(5i.os«) nJ.oir' (Ji.f') 


.31? .333 .352 
(61, iMm] (5l.}4fl) 


.352 .350 ,313 
(5i.C9») {{IVI) {35.&2«) 




.155 

(lO.mi (12,133) 




.152 .134 [ 

I'll rt lift 

\0.5M) \).'3J) 


Pr-ilt Jijfni.^j 


-.U» '.UJ ^.UJ 
(i.Uf) (J.'flU 


viii -M vii: 

H.!:)) (J.MJ) ll.WJ) 




















.041 
l>'i4/ 


(. 352) 












♦ 
























.121 

o.:mi 




.0(0 
(J, 117) 






.113 






.054 

(\ nit 




.020 
(1.626) 


. ^ 






.01) 






>.117 






.011 
1,1)1) 






i.n;) 




.073 

(.262) 






(.16fl) 






.026 
(2.260) 




sOia 
{•II)) 








.or 






..IJO 

O.B:e) 






on 

(,!10) 






(.0111 




.1)01 
(.0)3) 






(.021) 






-,002 
(.020) 




1 

-.016 
(,05^) 








.019 






-.04 
(.13 J) 






-.0)0 

(,2:6) 






-.001 

\.m 




-.0)0 

(.22!) 






{.DO!) 






-.014 

(.0*2) 




-.0:3 
(.135) 








(.00]) 












(.J5J) 






(.(21; 




.03* 






•.'340 
(.304). 






-.013 
(.1)52) 




-,022 
(.204) 








-m 






-.046 












.041 

nu) 




•.lot 

(3.il?) 






(.?21) 






-.066 
(1.611) 




•.002 
(.OH) 


f::i.i 


















(.s:«) 






'.OM 

(1.^251 




(.266) 






-.021 
(1.32*) 






-.0">2 




-.0S2 
(l.fW) 


T 












..Oil 
(.0)J) 












.011 

f.ori 




-.043 
(.282) 






.010 
(.0)0) 






-,063 
(l.3»2) 




-.1*5 
(5.5M3 








.OM 






{.5«) 






-<0V 
(1.57S) 






(i.jni 




-.030 
(1. 2331 






-.042 

iim] 






•.053 
(1.042) 




-.02ft 
(.132) 








.111 












.DOS 
(.028) 










.005 
(.Oil) 






-.040 






.068 
(l.2?1) 




-.025 
(.234) 








'■m 
(.nil 






.09? 






-.04? 

{1.12?I 






-.111 

{i.W) 




-.061 
(l.fJ3) 






%m 

(4. 222) 






.013 
(.062) 




.026 
(.2:1) 


r' 










.018 
1/311 


u/jn 




.ISO 
3/J35 




.211 
I/33J 


.2?* 
)/)3l 


An 
mm 


.33* 
J/)li 


.332 .315 
V33J K/324 


.21) 
2/5J» 


.221 .122 

3/331! mn 


.l^J 

2/331 


.m 

3/135 


.2:0 


.062 
2/3j« 


.064 .lit 
3/338 IV??J 



ffc) r(ij)6 or m ' 3.03. p < .05 ^12^3^^ , ? ' ,Dl 

ro.3)5 «T 3)!) * 2.65. r * -Oi J38) - 3.jJ, p ^ .01 

r(l.,32* M )2?) . 1.2). ^ < .05 y{ji,)j4 )V) p 2.1*. r ' ,01 
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l-fii liiiiiUii ot Llic [leturii.iiiaiittj of Nuii-i5u'x SuruuLyiiiny, Cruss-Sux Iiiuruaimi imd 
hBii\\i l.eiiJerslilp llonJli lonb In tk Sprltig au a t'limitlon vi 
Fall lloiiiliUodii, l::x|n:rimuiual Comlitioii, aiiJ SiiUcttul llHukgroiiiid and SlIiooI Cliardcled^tics 













INillii'ENDEHT VARlAUl.HS - Sl'HINC 










INbtl'tfllih'NT 




hm\t Leddcrulilii 




Crosa-iiex Intcrdccloii 




Noii-Stfx SlcreoLyplin; 








Fenalea 


(ii'-312) 


Kaka (ii= 339) 


Funic) ItB 


u-vi42) 




(ip339) 


t'mlts (11= 34 2) 


iikkpuiulcia (ball) 


. m 


.391 
^ jj, D7OJ 


.lau ,394 
(56,619) (58,32B) 


,361 .365 


.355 .3)7 
(47.880) (42,845) 


,351 ,355 
(45,749) (45,060) 


,473 
(98.6.) 


.441 

(78.595) 


Expuriiiiuiiijj 


MS 




,02U 


,003 
(,004) 


-.022 -^.01(1 


' -.]14 
(4.983) 


-,085 
(2.728) 


,020 

(.150) 


-.001 

(.000) 


-.119 
(6.278) 


-.120 
(6.095) 


(ii'ddu - [hi null y 
(^lli-^l) 




-.on 




-.04/ 
(,607) 


Ml 

(.057) 




-.113 

(4,902) , 




.035 
(.436) 




.097 
(3.688) 


t'jiully - liiiujitiy 




-.055 




-.032 
(.391) 


-.001 
k.OOl) 




-.008 
(.023) 




-.048 
(.848) 




-.110 
(5.086) 






m 
i.m) 




-.019 
(.130) 


.067 
(1.669) 




,065 
(1,647) 




-.036 
(.'.75) 




.044 
(,803) 


Kiltie I fdiicdl li>t( - 
I'tiiiituy {(iol Ifgts-l) 




(. 




.112 

(3.495) 


.'(112 
1.033) 




-,065 
(1.263) 




-.046 

(.500) 




.011 

(.050) 


IttiiitJiiy (rollufie^l) 




-Mk 




-.175 

(8.7fl6) 


.045 
(.48/) 




.079 
(1.937) 




-.064 
(.944) 




-.05) 

(.OOn] 


Ni). ut SIhlliigti 




-.011 




,006 
(,014) 


.148 
(U.ll'J4j 




,053 
(1-159) 




-,0/5 
(2,039) 




.019 
(.156) 


llhS (lllu) 




-,ui;! 

.(KiH 
(1,502) 




-.032 
(,283) 

.074 
(1.535) 


-.060 
(1.086) 

.079 
(2,0)4) 




-.025 
(.193) 

-.083 
(2.0611) 




,009 
(.025) 

,069 
(1,539) 




-,(1BH 

(2,39'i; 

(Hi 

(.190) 






,006 
(,011) 




-.061 
(1.447) 


-.099 
(3,649) 




-.10/ 
(4,476) 




,049 
(.876) 




-.1)37 

(.593) 


At 1 Uiiilcii Torfdid 
Mull 




-M 

(\.m) 




-.049 
(.91!)) 


-.096 
(3.VJ1) 




-,007 
(,022) 




■ -.100 
(3.709) 




-,08' 
(2,7 


AUtliiilc» Tuward 
H^iaiUiiH 




,lllti 

(.119) 




-.0/4 
(1.968) 


, -.002 
■ , (,U02) 

\ 

\ 




'- 142 

(7,633) 




-.024 

(.,196) 




-,U/.'. 
(2.098) 


■) 

\C 

lii'gieeji of ircdoai 


,)6J 

2/j:i6 


.179 

13/325 


Ml 
2/319 


.191 
13/32!) 


,134 1 .190 
2/i),5 13/325 


v 

2/339 


.239, 
13/328 


.126 
2/336 


.168 
n/325 


,233 
2/339 


.276 
13/328 



Nnii:!.; (.i) ['■•Hiiitisi.kii iliuwii In piu-eiiLlitiiiis kluw tuiTiiapunJlni; aLuiidardlzi.J rcgiuiibloii aiulilclciiu. 

(I.) F(2.3I6 or 339) - 3.03, p > .05 F(2, 3,36 nr 339) - 4,68, \> < .01 

r, n\),V.S nr 32H) - 1.76, p < .05 . F(l 1,325 ur 328) » 2.20, p • .01 
■ O 
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uihie ] 



..UlciatL'S iIk' \'terial[iaiits of Non-Sex Stercolyplng, 
Cri)^ -Sex IiUcraction and I.fnderehlp Attitudes hi t\\t Spring ay a 
Fuiu'tlon of Fail Alill.udofl and Expcrleirx-ntal Condition 













I)EPL"HIIF.NT VAHlAblK - RPR INC 










[Ni)Fh:fiioi 


Lc.idtirblilp 


I - 
i 


OrusB-ScJi Interaclion 






Noii-Sex Sierenlyiiiiif; 






Milea {ii-]]9) 


Fenwlcs 


(n=]A2) 


HaloB (n=339) 


fumles 


(n=3'i2) 


Ikiles ((1=339) 


Feoiiilefi 




Di'lM-ndoiiL (Fall) 


-,iie -.100 
{It.m (3.122) 


(,736) 


.01/ 
(.03/) 


(90.273) 


.^O 
(81.738) 


.321. 
(37.716) 


.295) 
(33.091) 


.398 

(62,791) 


.331 

(5i.8U) 


.239 
(20.487) 


.201 
(14.153) 


fond 1 thru 


.1101 .001 
(.Old) (.OU) 


.m 

{.2m 


.021 
(.168) 


-.039 
(.657) 


-.m 

(.936) 


.00? 
(.020) 


.014 
(.068) 


.059 
(1.403) 


.060 
(1.349) 


-.055 
(1.071) 


-.038 
(.505) 




-,05i 
(,HW) 




-.051 

(.622) 




.069 
(1.872) 




.092 
(3.037) 




.061 

(1.382) 




.058 
(1.141) 


lilnglr III rent -I) 


.082 
(2,162) 




-.115 
(^.292) 




.016 
(.099) 




.035 
(.li60) 




.071 
(1.858) 




-,022 
(.161) 


I'Htlii'r I'dipluyiiK'ni 


,01') 
(,0()0) 




-,105 
(3.522) 




.020 
(.161) 




.03'i 
(.'i27) 




.001 
(.000) 




-.003 
(.003) 


Rillici KdutJtlon - 
[liimiiiy (OilK'i;!.*-- !) 


,on 

(.O'lf)) 




-,0'iO 
(,389) 




-,U17 
(.1)77) 




-.022 
(.l«) 




,004 
(.0(14) 




-.029 
(.217) 


Mo 1 tier Kilni <it lun - 
fluniniv (t^vl li'^t'-^l) 


,008 
(.01^) 




,028 
(.192). 




,028 
(.197) 




-.010 
(.026) 




-.026 
(.165) 




-.019 
(.100) 


Ni>. of Siblings 


.058 
(1,058) 




-.051 
(.85/)' 




-.068 
(1./92) 




.05/ 
(1.323) 




-.034 
(.427) 




-.003 
(.003) 


ITHS (^.lie) 


.059 
(.^01) 

.005 

(,oon 




.072 
(1.2l!i) 

-.019 
(.089) 




,020 
(.131) 

,015 
(.077) 




-.077 
(1.6'(0) 

-.022 
(.132) 




-.054 
(.345) 

-.048 
(.723) 




-.085 

(1.861) 

-.153 


lohn Listed (^) 


.031 

(.■J02) 




.052 
(,89(.) 




-.080 
(2,516) 




-.116 
(5.10/i) 




-.072 
(1.876) 




-.047 
(./83) 


Alt ImdoB T(*ward 


.138 
(f).055) 




-.038 




-,033 

{•m ■ 




-.051 
(.9H7) 




.042 
(.646) 




-.025 
(.218) 


Alt I tildes Toward 
R(?;idin|; 


-.025 




.103 
(3,275) 




-.055 
(1.U2) 




-.155 

(a.W) ■ 




.0111 
(.018)^ 




-.04/ 
(..726) 


. 

licprci'ii ,if frei'ildin 


■■.m .052 
2/nfi 13/325 


.003 
2/339 


,061 
13/328 


.213 
2/33(1 


.233 
13/325 


.102 
2/339 


,IH8 
13/328 


.156 
2/336 


.182 
1.1/325 


.062 
2/339 


.125 
13/328 
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JntP.!«: (;i) F-!ii;ir.|ijilcb sliuwii 111 |i;irciitlic8P.H l)cl(w corrfisponiliiig staiidardhipd roi'.resBlon wofflilpius. 
• (b) P(?.116 or 339) - 1.03, (i < .05 F(2,336 or 139) - 4.68, p .01 

F(n,.l25 .ir 128) = 1. 76, p • .05 F( 13,325 or 128) ' 2.20, p,-. .01 
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